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Notes of the Month 


Quemoy and Matsu as seen from Washington 


‘THREE months ago President Eisenhower asked a willing Con- 
gress to authorize him to use American forces to defend Formosa 
and, if necessary, the islands of Quemoy and Matsu off the 
Chinese coast, in order to give a clear warning to Communist 
China of the penalties of aggression. What the President in fact 
did was to open a confused debate about whether the United 
States would, or should, start an atomic war over these off-shore 
islands. ‘The discussion revealed the differing points of view among 
the President’s military and diplomatic advisers, among the 
members of his own Republican party, and among America’s 
allies. The latter, with of course the exception of Nationalist 
China, at least seemed to be in general agreement among them- 
selves that Quemoy and Matsu were not essential to the defence of 
the free world and were not the place on which to take a decisive 
stand against the Communists. 

In the fog of ambiguous and ominous official statements it took 
the American people some time to realize that they might be on 
the brink of war. By the time they did, it was becoming obvious 
that President Eisenhower himself was on the side of the moderates 
—as should not have been doubted. And it is he, and he alone, 
who must take the final decision. His position has been strength- 
ened by Mr Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic leader, in a broad- 
cast which pointed out that the United States was in danger of 
becoming involved in war with China without either the moral or 
physical support of its allies. Mr Stevenson thus rallied the great 
peace-loving majority of Americans behind the President. But it 
should not be overlooked that in the process Mr Stevenson also, 
as he was well aware, made a useful political case for the many 
Democrats who had quickly regretted the unquestioning support 
given in January to the original resolution by their congressional 
leaders. If, as now seems possible, hostilities do not break out 
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over Quemoy and Matsu, much will be heard of how the Demo- 
crats saved the country from a Republican war, and of the damage 
done to American prestige abroad by the inept Republican hand- 
ling of the affair. 


Politics and the Presidential Election in Italy 


For weeks before the two Houses of the Italian Parliament, to- 
gether with delegates from the Regional Parliaments, met on 
28 April to elect the new President of the Republic, discussions had 
been going on as to who should be the candidates. This is only the 
third time that such an election has been held in Italy. After the 
plebiscite of June 1946 which brought the monarchy to an end, the 
elder statesman Senator De Nicola was elected Head of the State; 
and in 1948, when the introduction of the new Constitution made a 
fresh election necessary, the eminent economist Professor Luigi 
Einaudi was chosen and embarked on the seven-year term of 
office which is just ending. 

‘The search then, as now, was for a man of the necessary authority 
and stature who could stand above party politics; and in Pro- 
fessor Einaudi, a Liberal by conviction but with a range of outlook 
far beyond the intricacies of party strife, the nation found a repre- 
sentative with just the qualifications and temper needed to guide 
the Republic during its difficult early years. But in the meantime 
party tension has increased, while with the passing years the 
choice of elder statesmen free from any association with the two 
decades of Fascism has inevitably dwindled. The seven years of 
President Einaudi’s term of office have witnessed the death of 
many outstanding figures of pre-Fascist days who re-emerged 
after 1945: Orlando, Croce, Nitti, Bonomi, and Sforza, to mention 
only the most eminent—as well as Signor De Gasperi himself, who 
before his death last year had frequently been spoken of as a 
possible future President of the Republic. The gap is demon- 
strated by the fact that among the possible candidates mentioned 
was Signor De Gasperi’s immediate successor as Prime Minister, 
Giuseppe Pella: still in his early fifties, he refused on the ground 
that he was ‘troppo giovane per esser giubilato’ (‘too young to be 
put on the retired list’). 

In the circumstances, it even seemed possible that Professor 
Einaudi might, despite his eighty-one years, consent to stand 
again; and his candidature was favoured by a wide range of party 
opinion, even including the Communists. But whoever the new 
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President may be (and he may have been chosen by the time these 
notes appear), there is no doubt that the political discussions en- 
gendered by the election will not end there. It marks, indeed, only 
a pause, an inevitable interlude, before the parties embark on the 
more fundamental ‘clarification’ of the political situation which has 
been felt to be necessary for some time. 

Contrary to its opponents’ expectations, the Centre coalition 
Government under the Christian Democrat leader Signor Scelba 
‘has succeeded, despite its tenuous parliamentary majority, in re- 
maining in office since February 1954. During that time it has em- 
barked on several of the measures of domestic social reform to 
which it was pledged, and further progress in this direction is 
promised under the ten-year economic development plan an- 
nounced last January by the Budget Minister, Signor Vanoni, with 
the express aim of providing a long-term solution of the unem- 
ployment problem. In foreign affairs, with the ‘Trieste question 
at last settled and with her partnership in Western European 
Union established, Italy feels that she can play a more positive 
part in the international scene. 

This successful record was a considerable asset behind Signor 
Scelba when he and his Foreign Minister Professor Martino visited 
the United States at the end of March. But before he left there had 
already been signs of cracks in the coalition fagade, particularly 
on the controversial leasehold land tenure question, concerning 
which the Liberals, and to a lesser degree the Social Democrats, 
were strongly critical of the compromise solution which Signor 
Scelba sought to impose, while the small Republican Party, 
hitherto a staunch member of the four-party coalition, actually 
withdrew its support. 

The dispute was temporarily patched up. But when Signor 
Scelba returned from the U.S.A., well satisfied with the results of 
his visit but more than ever convinced of the need for political 
stability (‘Italy’s most treasured possession’, as he described it, 

. on which depends the confidence of the free world’), he found 
that in the meantime another source of tension had arisen. At the 
Socialist Party Congress held in Turin early in April Signor Nenni 
had revived in more serious form the question of the Government’s 
‘opening towards the Left’ (i.e. of collaboration between the Centre 
parties and the Nenni Socialists) which had already been mooted 
after the 1953 Election; it had then been discarded because of the 
patent impossibility of detaching the Socialists from their alliance 
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with the Communists. True, Signor Nenni still declined formally 
to repudiate the Socialist-Communist ‘unity of action’ pact; but 
he now spoke of Socialist ‘collaboration with the Catholic masses’ 
and of co-operation in carrying out the Vanoni Plan. ‘Though the 
offer could plainly not be accepted as it stood, it aroused a new 
ferment among those Left-wing Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats whose ambition had always been to bridge the gulf 
between themselves and the Socialists. 

Though the four-party Centre coalition is showing signs of 
wear, it still appears to many to be the only possible pattern of 
government in present circumstances, when a swing either to the 
Left or to the Right might well provoke more difficulties than it 
would solve. But it is generally felt that the various points of dis- 
agreement between the coalition parties, and within the Christian 
Democrat Party itself, must be ‘clarified’ with a view to broaden- 
ing the basis of the Government; and to that end discussions are 
to be initiated after the Presidential election. But yet another 
hurdle has to be met before any change is likely to be made: on 
5 June elections will be held for the Sicilian Regional Parliament; 
and this will provide the first real trial of strength for the parties 
since 1953. 


School Segregation in the United States : 


‘THE Supreme Court of the United States is about to announce 
how and when racial segregation is to be ended in the country’s 
publicly-supported schools. It is a year since the Court decreed, 
in one of its historic decisions, that the constitutional guarantee of 
equality to all citizens could no longer be satisfied by the provision 
of separate educational facilities, even if they were of equal 
standard, for Negro children. But the Court recognized that the 
deep-rooted traditions and prejudices of the South, where school 
segregation is required by state law, made the application of 
this decision difficult and dangerous. The Court therefore allowed 
time for consideration. 

This partly explains why a decision which means a social revo- 
lution was received with comparative calm. ‘The other reason was 
that in fact the Supreme Court had merely given a strong push to 
a revolution that had already begun. As a result racial segregation, 
almost unknown in any case in the North and West, has now dis- 
appeared, or is on the way to doing so, from the schools of the 
national capital (where nearly 60 per cent of the children are 
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Negroes) and from border states such as Missouri and Maryland. 

But what were only a few isolated examples of organized protest 
in these places may become a regular pattern when the Court’s 
decision is applied to the real South. At the Court’s hearings in 
April on the implementation of its decree, the representatives of 
southern states contended that ‘the attitudes of the people’ made 
school integration practically impossible there, at least during the 
present century. In any case, they maintained, the Federal Govern- 
ment had no right to interfere in school administration, a matter 
habitually left to state and local authorities and to the parents of the 
children concerned. To the argument that the records proved 
Negroes to be intellectually inferior to whites, the Negro lawyers 
replied that it was an inferiority created by educational segrega- 
tion, which should therefore be ended immediately. The spokes- 
men for the Federal Government took a middle road, proposing 
that local authorities should be required to draw up plans for 
ending segregation, to be approved by district courts which should 
be given wide discretion as regards timing, but should be subject 
to supervision by the Supreme Court. 

Several southern state legislatures have already taken steps to 


evade the Supreme Court’s decision. It is unlikely that any of these 
attempts could stand up in the courts but, whatever the final 
decree from Washington, there seems no way to avoid a long 
period of delaying action and depressing litigation in the South. 
So far no one appears to have considered, publicly at least, what 
will happen if local disregard of the Supreme Court’s decision 
proves stronger than legal attempts to enforce it. 





The Hard Road to an Austrian Treaty 


SELDOM can a diplomatic journey have changed a political situa- 
tion so profoundly—and, it is to be hoped, for the better—as did 
the journey to Moscow on 12-15 April of an Austrian Govern- 
ment delegation headed by Chancellor Raab. For the first time in 
ten years Austrians have been celebrating the anniversary of their 
liberation from the Nazis with hope in their hearts: hope for a 
State ‘Treaty which would restore Austria’s sovereignty and free- 
dom as promised in the Moscow Declaration of November 1943, 
and would end the indignities, pressures, and risks of the occupa- 
tion regime. The multitudes who welcomed the delegation back 
to Vienna had only had a broadcast message from the Chancellor: 
‘We shall be free again’; but when the terms of the agreement were 
announced the full success of the mission seemed evident. Subject 
to the concurrence of the three Western Powers, Austria is to be 
evacuated by 31 December at the latest, and Russia is to return the 
so-called German assets in Eastern Austria, including the Danube 
Steamship Company and the oil wells, against deliveries of goods 
to the value of $150 million. Austria for her part reaffirms her 
pledge not to join any military alliance nor to allow other Powers 
to establish bases on her territory. ‘To Austrians in all walks of life 
it seems a very good bargain, and the manifestations of national 
unity which one could observe during the last few weeks augur well 
for the future. 


BACKGROUND TO RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Whatever Russia’s motives may be for this apparent magnani- 
mity, the fact remains that until now it had been her policy to deny 
Austria a State Treaty, whereas the Western Powers have been 
sympathetic and helpful throughout the past eight years. In nearly 
three hundred meetings, first of the Foreign Ministers and then of 
their Deputies, differences between the Russian and the Western 
standpoints were narrowed down and several times agreement 
seemed in sight, but at the last moment the Soviet representative 
would produce some irrelevant excuse— Yugoslav frontier claims; 
Austrian debts for relief shipments; the Trieste problem; German 
rearmament, and so on; and Austrian hopes were dashed once 
more. 

This technique was repeated at the Berlin four-Power Con- 
ference in January 1954 where the problems of Germany and 

1gO0 
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Austria were under discussion. Ostensibly the conference failed 
to reach agreement on the Austrian Treaty on the issue of the 
evacuation of foreign troops. Originally Austria had asked for 
their withdrawal as soon as the Treaty should come into force, 
but at Berlin she had offered the compromise date of 30 June 1955, 
though without abandoning her contention that there was a ‘direct 
and indissoluble connection’ between the signing of the Treaty 
and the departure of the troops. The Soviet Union, however, 
refused to agree to any fixed time for the evacuation and insisted 
that it depended on the signing of a German Treaty, and this 
remained its attitude for the next twelve months. 

On 12 August the Soviet Government sent a Note to Vienna 
inquiring what Austria’s reactions would be to the holding of a 
conference in Vienna by the Ambassadors of the four occupying 
Powers, ‘jointly with the representatives of the Austrian Govern- 
ment... (to) examine the remaining unsettled questions concern- 
ing the draft State ‘Treaty’. The Austrians replied, though not 
before 12 October, that they would be prepared to participate, and 
on 23 October Mr Molotov handed the Western Ambassadors in 
Moscow a Note dealing with his proposed ‘General ‘Treaty of 
Collective Security in Europe’ and adding that the Soviets were 
still ‘unaware of the point of view’ of the Western Powers on the 
Austrian Treaty.' This was surprising, for on 10 September the 
West had once more urged Russia to sign the ‘Treaty on terms 
which were by now well known. If, however, the Soviets were 
sincere in their proposals and only needed a face-saving formula, 
it was provided by the then French Premier, M. Mendés-France, 
in a speech in the U.N. General Assembly on 22 November. Like 
the Western Note, he made no reference to the proposed con- 
ference, but adroitly suggested a time-limit of eighteen months to 
two years for evacuation of Austria after a State ‘Treaty had been 
ratified, instead of the ninety-day limit provided for in the present 
draft, which the Russians seemed to think was too short a time. 
In addition, they could devise a system of progressive evacuation. 
If the Austrian Government were agreeable to these proposals, 
he said, would the Soviet Union be willing to sign? ‘There was little 
doubt that the Austrians would indeed have been agreeable; 
Chancellor Raab, then visiting the United States, had had a long 
conversation with M. Mendés-France before the speech was 
made, and his comment was that ninety days was ample time for 


1 Soviet News, 26 October 1954. 
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the evacuation, but that what really mattered was that there should 
be a fixed date. In Vienna the Vice-Chancellor, as acting Head of 
the Government, indicated his approval by pointing out that the 
proposal was on the same lines as the suggestions made by Austria 
at the Berlin Conference. 

At a press conference in Washington Chancellor Raab had dis- 
missed the proposed talks in Vienna as pointless unless the Soviets 
were prepared to subscribe to ‘the main purpose of the Treaty, 
namely the evacuation of all foreign troops’. He also scotched the 
rumour—‘which did not originate from Austrian sources’—that 
Russia might be satisfied if given permanent bases in Austria: ‘We 
reject such military bases just as we reject the continuing occupa- 
tion’.1 He must have been gratified to obtain yet another pledge 
from the West when President Eisenhower assured him that the 
evacuation of Russian troops had to be unconditional and that the 
Treaty would not be allowed to contain any clause permitting 
them to return ‘in certain circumstances’. 

In the meantime the Soviet Government had sent out its invita- 
tions to the Moscow Conference on Collective Security in Europe 
and was now collecting refusals from all the Western nations, in- 
cluding Austria, whose reply stated that she would not join any 
gathering that was not attended by at least all the four occupying 
Powers—a refusal that called forth a reply on 17 December, which 
was drafted more in sorrow than in anger and pointed out that 
the threatened remilitarization of Germany could not fail to in- 
crease the threat of another Anschluss ‘which would create new 
obstacles to a final settlement of the Austrian question’.* The re- 
fusal by the three Western Powers, couched in identical terms, 
after dealing with the wider implications of the Soviet move, 
expressed surprise at the intention to hold further inquiries into 
the Austrian question since, as the West was now ready to accept 
the hitherto unagreed terms of the Soviet draft, there was full 
agreement on the substance of the Austrian Treaty. Hence the 
essential basis for a successful conference on European security 
was agreement on certain points, first among them the signing of 
the Austrian Treaty. The Soviet reply to the Western Powers 
referred to Austria only briefly and concluded: ‘Ratification of the 
Paris agreements, needless to say, would not help in reaching 
agreement on the Austrian question between the States concerned 


*U.S.LS. Daily Wireless Bulletin, 24 November 1954. 
* Soviet News, 28 December 1954. 
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and Austria, which is highly desirable’.! This then was the new 
propaganda line: German rearmament equals Anschluss equals a 
military threat to Eastern Europe and Russia.? 

A French diplomatic initiative, possibly centring round the 
Austrian question while seeking talks on the wider issues, met with 
a similar response; Mr Molotov called talks ‘useless’, and an 
article in /zvestta seemed finally to slam the door: *. . . against the 
background of (ratification) talks would be as pointless on the 
Austrian question as on the German problem.’* ‘This was where 
matters stood when the political upheaval in the Soviet Union 
ended the Malenkov era. 

In his foreign policy report at the 8 February 1955 session of 
the Supreme Soviet Mr Molotov dealt fully with the Austrian 
situation, and after reiterating the well-worn Soviet thesis that 
German rearmament would inevitably lead to another Anschluss, 
he nevertheless hinted at a possible solution which was at once 
recognized as an important concession: 


It is necessary first and foremost to reckon with the fact that the settle- 
ment of the Austrian question cannot be considered apart from the 
German problem—particularly in view of the existing plans to re- 
militarize Western Germany—which intensifies the danger of the 
absorption of Austria, the danger of Anschluss. 

This means that in concluding a State Treaty on the restoration of 
an independent and democratic Austria, such a solution must be found 
as would preclude the possibility of Germany effecting a new Anschluss, 
which is dependent upon corresponding agreed measures being taken 
by the four Powers on the German question. In this event the with- 
drawal of the troops of the four Powers from Austria could be carried 
out without waiting for the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 


The second condition was an undertaking by Austria not to join 
any military alliance, or to allow the establishment of foreign 
military bases on her territory: and ‘the Governments of the United 
States, Britain, France, and the Soviet Union, for their part, must 
likewise undertake to carry out the aforesaid measures’ (this, too, 
was a new idea and one certainly worth exploring). ‘Thirdly, a four- 
Power Conference should be held without delay to examine the 
German problem and the Austrian Treaty, with Austrian repre- 


1 Soviet News, 10 December 1954. 

* Cf. the statement by Andras Hegedus, head of the Hungarian delegation 
at the Moscow Conference, that the strivings of German imperialism ‘directed 
towards the forcible annexation of Austria were particularly dangerous to the 
Hungarian people’. (Soviet News, 2 December 1954). 

® Quoted in The Listener, 23 December 1954. 
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sentatives participating. But the final sentence vitiated the half- 
promise contained in the first condition: ‘It should, however, be 
borne in mind that in the event of ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments ...a serious danger of Anschluss would be created and 
consequently a threat to Austria’s independence.’} 

These words of Mr Molotov’s started a great international 
guessing game: what did the Russian Foreign Secretary really 
mean? While the West was inclined to fasten on the third condition 
and dismiss the proposal for a new four-Power Conference as an 
obvious move to delay ratification of the Paris Agreements, Austria 
tended to stress what was new in the speech and asked herself if 
there could possibly be a way out of the impasse that the German 
situation had created. When the Austrian Minister in Moscow, on 
instructions from his Government, approached Mr Molotov and 
was assured that the remarks in his speech were to be regarded 
as an important statement, the Austrians immediately took the 
initiative and approached the West about the possibilities of a four- 
Power guarantee against an Anschluss; for, as the Socialist Arbeiter 
Zeitung put it on 6 March, while Molotov’s speech might be just 
another attempt to sow disunity, it might also be a move to extri- 
cate the Austrian problem from the complex issue of German 
rearmament, so as to have one disputed country and one open 
question in reserve when ratification of the Paris Agreements 
should have made all talks on Germany useless. 

Since then events have been moving fast, and the pattern behind 
them has become much clearer. Ever since the war the occupation 
of Eastern Austria has enabled the Russians to maintain lines of 
communication troops in Rumania and Hungary, and the assump- 
tion is probably justified that Russia’s refusal to grant Austria a 
treaty was, in part, connected with this fact; once her troops were 
withdrawn from Austria, she would have to withdraw them from 
the satellite countries as well—or else find another excuse for 
keeping them there. Now, however, the Paris Agreements have 
been answered with what Europe calls ‘an Eastern N.A.T.O.’ 
which allows Russia to station troops anywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain, thus removing one cause of Russian obstruction in Austria. 

But there is a still better reason for assuming that Russia 
might seriously consider agreeing to a treaty at a time when rati- 
fication of the Paris Agreement would enable the N.A.T.O. com- 
mand to close the Austrian gap in the West European defence 


1 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, 11 February 1955. 
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system. That the Russians have recently been paying a great deal 
of attention to American activities in the Tyrol! is not accidental, 
for the Tyrol is the link between Germany and Italy, and only 
the removal of U.S. forces from Austrian soil could prevent the 
closing of the line which is intended to form a defensive wall from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

On 14 March the Austrian reply to Mr Molotov’s speech of 
8 February was handed to the Russian Foreign Secretary, and it 
made the important points that it was unnecessary to link the 
Austrian question with the problem of Germany, and unreasonable 
to expect the Western Powers to negotiate before the ratification 
of the Paris Agreements; accordingly, there should be preliminary 
negotiations before a conference was convened. Ten days later, 
the Soviet Government by implication conceded both these points 
and issued an invitation to Austria to send a Government delega- 
tion to Moscow.” This invitation was accepted on 29 March, and 
it was announced that the Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary, 
both of the People’s Party, and the Vice-Chancellor and the Foreign 
Under-Secretary for the Socialists, would leave for Moscow on 
11 April. It would be idle to pretend that Austrians were very hope- 
ful after the many disappointments of the last eight years, and in 
consequence the unexpected generosity of the Russians created a 
very good impression, though Austrians are prepared to admit that 
the Russians have left themselves enough loopholes to refuse their 
agreement once again; and both Austria and the West will look 
very carefully at Mr Molotov’s proposals for ‘guarantees’ against 
an Anschluss (which might well be interpreted as implying a 
Russian right to re-occupy Austria in case of a real or alleged 
threat to her independence) and for Austrian neutrality. 


A NEW ANSCHLUSS? 

As the principal issues in the dispute between Russia and the 
West may be under public scrutiny in the near future, it may be 
useful to consider one by one the particular points which affect 
Austria. The Soviet case rests essentially on the charge that the 
Western Powers seek a new Anschluss and the inclusion of Greater 
Germany in the Atlantic ‘war bloc’, and that hence they encourage 
nationalist and militarist propaganda in Austria and the secret 
militarization of that country, while themselves taking steps to 


1 See below, p. 200. 
2 Soviet News, 25 March 1955. 
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turn their occupation zones into adjuncts of the Atlantic system. 

The Austrian attitude towards union with Germany is clear and 
unequivocal: they neither want nor need the Anschluss. ‘We are 
not only a viable country,’ said the Foreign Under-Secretary on 
19 November, ‘we could even be a very prosperous country, for 
we take third place among the oil-producing nations in Europe. 
Over three million tons of oil were produced in Austria last year. 
If this Austrian oil were at our own disposal, we should have 
enough both for our own needs and for export.’? As long as the 
Russians delay the signing of the State Treaty, this great source 
of wealth, since it is situated in the Soviet Zone and is thus avail- 
able for exploitation only by the U.S.S.R., is denied to Austria; 
but her success in finding new markets for those industrial goods 
which formerly went to Eastern Europe suggests that with greater 
economic stability the Anschluss idea will lose even its economic 
plausibility. 

Secondly, Austria has no intention of joining a political or 
military alliance either now or in the future. While she makes no 
secret of her affinities with the West, she is realistic enough to 
recognize Russia’s interests, and her declaration to this effect at 
the Berlin Conference in January 1954, frequently repeated since, 
was acknowledged by Mr Molotov as an important contribution. 
But it is inevitable that as long as the Western Powers are compelled 
to maintain their troops in Austria to balance the Russian occupa- 
tion, military strategists will continue to regard Western Austria 
as part of the N.A.T.O. military area, thus lending credence to 
Soviet allegations that the Alpine provinces are already being 
incorporated in the Western defence system. 

However, recent events outside the Austrians’ control have given 
the question of the Anschluss some highly undesirable publicity. 
Some time last year two Austrian citizens resident in Germany 
asked that in addition to their Austrian nationality their docu- 
ments should bear some reference to the fact that they were also 
German citizens—a request which a German Land government 
refused, but which was upheld by the German Federal Court of 
Administration on 30 October, on the ground that the law by 
which Austria was incorporated into Germany in 1938 had never 
been repealed. The Austrian Nationality Law of 10 July 1945 had 
restored their nationality to the people of Austria, but it could not 
deprive them of their German nationality, nor had there been 


1 Arbeiter Zeitung, 20 November 1954. 
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any treaty between Austria and Germany to regulate this matter. 

This curious verdict, however correct it may have been in law, 
nearly led to international complications and had some unexpected 
consequences when the registers were compiled for the Land 
elections in November and December and the authorities in 
Hesse, Bavaria, and Berlin announced that they were now prepared 
to grant applications for inclusion in the registers from any 
Austrians who wished to record their vote. 

What may well have looked like a storm in a tea-cup to outside 
observers agitated the minds of Austria’s leaders quite consider- 
ably; in view of the Russian assertions of preparations for an 
Anschluss, the German Court’s decision could not have been 
made at a worse time. In a newspaper interview the German 
Chancellor stated that the Federal Republic recognized the inde- 
pendence of Austria in spite of the decision of the Court. But this 
did not satisfy the Austrians, who wanted a more binding declara- 
tion than an interview. On 19 November the East Germans did 
the expected thing when they declared, through Grotewohl, that 
they would treat Austrians as nationals of a foreign country, unlike 
the Federal Republic which in this matter had been guilty of ‘a 
breach of international law’.' At last, on 21 December, the Govern- 
ment in Bonn had completed the relevant Bill and passed it, with 
suitable recommendations, to the Upper House which considered 
it on 21 January. In its present form it still does not meet all the 
wishes of the Austrian Government, but it bears the neutral title 
‘Second Law Regulating Questions of Nationality’ instead of that 
of the earlier draft ‘Law Regulating German-Austrian Nationality 
Questions’. Moreover the Nazi Anschluss Law of 1938 is no longer 
stated to be ‘devoid of application’ (gegenstandslos), but is 
‘annulled’. A small point? Perhaps; but the Austrian Parliament is 
particularly sensitive to memories of the Anschluss and all legisla- 
tion resulting from it, and it tends to resent German insensitivity 
to Austrian feelings which has been evinced of late in forms not 
seen since 1945. 

However, this issue is now closed. But a far more difficult 
problem still awaits a settlement: the question of German pro- 
perty. Periodically Parliament and the press discuss the situation 
created by the persistent demands of German concerns, share- 
holders, and property owners for a settlement which the occupation 
of Austria and disunity among the occupiers make impossible. 

* Manchester Guardian, 20 November 1954. 
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Briefly, the Austrian position is that Austria lost considerable 
assets at the time of the Anschluss, principally the gold reserves of 
the National Bank and the monetary balances of the insurance 
companies, and this loss must be taken into account in any settle- 
ment with Germany. Secondly, the Russians in their zone hold 
German assets which they value at $150 million and which Austria 
will have to buy if and when a State Treaty is concluded; are they 
to pay their German owners a second time for them? Thirdly, 
German assets whose value is estimated in Germany at $1,500 
million are administered by the Austrian Government as trustee 
for the occupying Powers, and without Russian assent no overall 
solution is possible. Any attempt to effect a settlement for the 
Western-occupied zones of Austria may well result in the Soviet 
trying to bring pressure to bear on the Austrian Government. 
This does not, however, preclude the possibility of reaching 
strictly limited agreement on certain issues. Various Austrian 
Ministries have been surveying the part played in the Austrian 
economy by these ‘frozen’ assets, and in November Parliament was 
promised a statement by the Government, which has not so far 
been made. Early in February the Austrian Foreign Under- 
Secretary stated in Munich that his Government would not claim 


the so-called ‘small assets’, involving perhaps fifty thousand 
German owners, and shortly afterwards it was reported from Bonn 
that negotiations had begun between the two Governments con- 
cerning the problem as a whole. It is difficult to see how much 
progress can be made without seemingly confirming the Com- 
munist accusations of a proposed sell-out to the Rhine and Ruhr 
industrialists and a Wirtschaftsanschluss.' 


NAZISM AND MILITARISM 

As for the alleged ‘Nazi and militarist activities’ in Austria, 
Soviet propaganda is on somewhat firmer ground here in so far as a 
very small minority of ex-Nazis do indeed provide it, from time to 
time, with evidence of their existence. ‘Former Nazis. . . extol the 
old Fascist order and call for a new “‘campaign against the East’. 
Former Nazi generals are constantly paying “‘visits’’ to Western 
Austria. A number of Austrian reactionary papers conduct brazen 
pan-German propaganda and “‘soldiers’”’ rallies are held regularly 
in the country . . .’, writes Trud.* Apart from the unwarranted 


' Cf. For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, 17 December 1954. 
* Quoted in Soviet News, 17 January 1955. 
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implication that all this happens with the approval and support 
of the Government and is a major feature of Austrian political 
life, the facts are true and are at least as much resented by most 
Austrians as they are useful to the Russians for their propaganda 
value. But what is also true is that there is a far stricter check on 
nationalist and ex-servicemen’s organizations in Austria than there 
is, for instance, in Western Germany ; neo-Nazi leaders and papers 
are prosecuted for breaches of the law, and soldiers’ rallies are 
banned if there is a likelihood of a breach of the peace being 
committed. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the weakness of neo-Nazism is 
provided by the fortunes of the ‘League of Independents’ (V.D.U.) 
which have declined significantly over the past three years.! ‘This 
trend continued in the elections held during 1954 for local govern- 
ment bodies, provincial chambers of labour, and the Styrian 
agricultural and peasant chambers, and the Communists them- 
selves speak of a ‘crushing blow’ which this ‘open agency for 
German militarism’ suffered.? While it is too early to speak of the 
end of the V.D.U., this organization appears to be losing its 
working-class following to genuinely independent lists, while the 
inveterate Nazi elements seem attracted by a new grouping round 
Reinthaller, the man who represented the nationalist element in 
Schuschnigg’s ‘Fatherland Front’ and belonged to the short-lived 
Anschluss Cabinet. A party conference of the V.D.U., held on 5-6 
February, resulted in the defeat of the extreme nationalist line 
‘which would not extend our influence, but would on the contrary 
narrow our appeal’, declared the V.D.U. to be a ‘party of the 
centre’, and instructed the leadership to seek contact with all other 
groups that could be deemed to belong to the ‘third force in 
Austrian politics’. It is doubtful if this change will prove acceptable 
to all the provincial organizations, and the forthcoming elections 
to local government bodies in four provinces, to chambers of 
agriculture in five provinces, and chambers of commerce and shop 
stewards all over Austria will show whether there is any possibility 
that the V.D.U.can indeed transform itself into a moderate pan- 
German liberal party. To describe it, in its present state of con- 
fusion and internecine warfare among the leaders, as a menace to 
Austrian independence is just ludicrous. 

The allegations of military preparations are no better founded. 


1 Cf. ‘Austria and the Berlin Conference’, in The World Today, April 1954. 
* For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, 26 November 1954. 
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As for the ex-servicemen’s associations, it is usually claimed that 
they engage in a good deal of humanitarian work and on the whole 
merely satisfy the need for social contacts and gatherings. This is 
undoubtedly true of Eastern Austria where the combined influence 
of the Russians and of the Socialist Party (for once seeing eye to 
eye on an issue!) prevents the occasional lapses into militarist 
speech-making and regrets for missed opportunities in the past 
which occur at rallies in the Alpine provinces. Realizing that their 
case was not very impressive, however, the Russians recently 
‘discovered’ further proof of steps that were being taken to inte- 
grate Austria in the Atlantic Pact military alliance. A special 
meeting of the Allied Council, held at the request of the Soviet 
High Commissioner on 21 January, was informed of a Soviet 
protest against the stationing of American troops in the French 
occupation zone, amounting to a breach of the occupation agree- 
ment ‘which could have serious consequences’. ‘This took the 
Western Commissioners by surprise, for the troops in question 
numbered only about three hundred and were occupied with 
administrative duties in the Tyrol on the lines of communication 
between Italy and the U.S. zone of Germany. In any case, the 
situation had existed for eight years, and to call a special meeting 
for what appeared to be an obvious propaganda move was an 
abuse of the four-Power machinery. But Pravda’s correspondent 
in Austria pointed out that the ‘first step towards the division of 
Germany . . . and towards the revival of German militarism was - 
the merging of the American occupation zone in Germany with 
the British zone, . . . and alert political observers are drawing 
attention to the fact that the American military authorities are 
trying to carry out something similar in Western Austria’.1 And 
to add insult to injury the Americans’ excuse about their lines of 
communication showed how they ‘value the inviolability of 
Austria’s territory. What do they care about the Tyrol with its 
traditions, with its age-old struggle for freedom, when they find it 
nearer and more convenient to transport over its roads American 
guns for the new West German Wehrmacht!’ 

At a meeting of the Allied Council on 14 January the Russians 
opposed the Austrian Federal Budget for 1955 on the ground 
that it contained funds for building up military forces forbidden 
by the Council. The complaints about a clandestine remilitariza- 
tion of Austria go back to 1947, and they have been repeated at 

1 Quoted in Soviet News, 3 January 1955. 
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regular intervals, without a shred of evidence ever being produced. 
At an Allied Council meeting on 26 November the Soviet High 
Commissioner claimed that in addition to the police and the 
gendarmerie, some 30,000 strong, the Austrian Government had 
established eight battalions of infantry and one of pioneers as well 
as three motorized companies in the Western zones. These units 
were trained and commanded by former officers of the German 
Army, and the Council ought to remind the Austrian Government 
that it was breaking the Allied Control Agreement. As usual, the 
Western representatives refuted the Soviet charges, but when the 
Federal Budget was submitted to the Allied Council the Soviet 
representative contended that the sum of {2,670,000 allotted for 
the training of security services would, in fact, be used to support 
a ‘guard corps created illegally in Western Austria’ as part of a 
N.A.T.O. army. On 28 January the official Wiener Zeitung pointed 
out that compared with military budgets ranging from g to 11 per 
cent of total expenditure in the satellite countries, this alleged 
military budget amounted to 0-75 per cent. Whereas the Treaty 
draft provided for a total of 58,000 military personnel, the 1955 
strength of the executive was 14,300 police, 11,300 gendarmes, 
3,400 customs guards, and 1,500 prison guards, a total of a little 
over 30,000, of whom only half could in any way be considered as 
part of Austria’s defence forces. Hitherto only the gendarmes had 
been trained in special colleges, but as an economy measure all 
security forces were in future to be trained at these centres, hence 
the new provision in the Budget. 

None of this will matter, however, if the Soviets are really 
willing to enter into serious negotiations for a State Treaty ; similar 
propaganda lines have in the past been suddenly dropped when a 
turn in Soviet foreign policy required it. At present the Russians 
are playing their hand really well, and they have even succeeded 
in shifting the responsibility for the success of the treaty talks on 
to the shoulders of the Western Powers: ‘Will the Americans 
agree?’ is heard as often in Vienna as the far more plausible 
question ‘Are the Russians sincere?? What they consider the 
marked coolness of the West towards recent developments is 
resented by many Austrians who are tired of the occupation and 
will seize at any straw. The publication of the Yalta Papers with 
their unfortunate references to Austria has served to remind them 
how little small nations like theirs count in the quarrels of the 
great, and the West will have to be-very circumspect in the forth- 
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coming talks if it is not to risk losing the enormous fund of good- 
will it has built up among the Austrian people during the years 
since 1945. 


K. R. S. 


Trade between China and the 
Soviet Bloc 


ONLY a few years ago two schools of thought would have given 
diametrically opposite replies to the puzzling question: is China a 
satellite or a partner of the Soviet Union? Today there seems to be 
little doubt as to the answer. Whatever may have been the initial 
place of post-revolutionary China in the Communist bloc, her 
standing vis-a-vis the Soviet Union has been constantly in the 
ascendant. ‘The wide disparities in actual military and economic 
strength are counterpoised by China’s economic potentialities and 
political stature as a leading Asian Power. ‘The latest Sino-Soviet 
agreements which guaranteed the restoration to China of her full 
sovereignty over Port Arthur and the control of vital industries 
on her soil clearly mark an important and symptomatic stage in 
the relationship of the two countries. 

It is significant of the change that has come about in Western 
appreciation of the character of Sino-Soviet relations that even 
the recent new developments in Soviet internal policies, both 
political and economic, have been—perhaps with some plausi- 
bility—widely interpreted on this side of the Iron Curtain in 
terms of China’s demands upon her ally. Unfortunately the 
paucity of reliable data permits but the vaguest assessment of such 
demands. Nevertheless it may perhaps be worth while to try to 
arrive at least at some idea of the order of magnitude involved. 

Some time ago the Industry and Materials Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe! tried to assess in broad terms, 
on the basis of the scanty official and semi-official information 
available, China’s requirements in engineering products for the 


' United Nations Economic Commission for Europe: Industry and Materials 
Committee: A General Survey of the European Engineering Industry, Geneva, 
1951, pp. 117 seq. 
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implementation of her long-term economic plan. The computa- 
tions were made on the assumption that China would follow the 
same general course as the U.S.S.R. did in the past and conse- 
quently that Soviet experience would be relevant. Following this 
line of argument, it was found that as a corollary to the establish- 
ment of machinery factories China would have to import machine 
tools in numbers comparable to the 300,000 brought in by the 
Soviet Union from the West during her initial industrialization 
phase in the ’thirties. This figure may perhaps be usefully viewed 
against the approximate figure of 80,000 machine tools which the 
Soviet Union is reported to have produced last year. 

Or take the cotton industry. A Chinese five-year plan provides 
for doubling the spindle capacity. This would require installing 
some 5 million additional spindles (seven factories of 50,000— 
100,000 spindles each are said to have been completed last year 
or put into commission this year). Of these China would have to 
import perhaps 3-5 million spindles if her claims as to domestic 
availabilities were accepted at their face value. By way of com- 
parison it may be said that such import requirements correspond 
to seven times the Soviet output of spindles in 1954 and equal 
perhaps a third of the Soviet Union’s spinning capacity in cotton. 

Again, China’s programme of stepping up her grain production 
implies large scale mechanization of agriculture. This is clearly 
interconnected with the pace at which the second part of the 
agrarian revolution—i.e. collectivization—is pushed ahead after 
completion of the first stage, the redistribution of land. But a very 
tentative estimate of the Chinese import requirements made by 
the U.N. Commission arrived at the figure of no less than 125,000 
tractors during the five years of the plan. It may be noted for 
comparison’s sake that last year Russia produced about 140,000 
of these machines.? 

Can the Soviet Union set aside such enormous quantities of 
equipment out of her own production? The question would 
appear to be almost a rhetorical one. China’s demands in fact 
present a twofold problem: that of the physical availability of the 
machinery (and once machinery is installed and put into com- 
mission it will immediately create a demand for imports of all 


1 Soviet output figures for 1954 were given by the E.C.E., Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1954, pp. 262 seq., as 79,000 metal cutting machine tools, 480,000 
spindles, and 137,000 tractors in 15 h.p. equivalents. 

The total spindle capacity in 1951 was reported to be 8-4 million spindles. 
Cf. E.C.E., Economic Survey of Europe since the War, p. 270. 
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kinds of raw and other materials in which the country is deficient), 
and that of financing the necessary imports. It may be assumed 
that no measures of ‘tightening up the belt’ in a country with a 
per capita national income of about $30 a year’ could possibly 
provide the necessary means wherewith to pay for these imports, 
even supposing there would be no subsequent difficulties in 
marketing surpluses. 

Once again, the most that can be done in interpreting this 
problem is to try to provide some sort of intelligible scale of 
reference. For this purpose it may be recalled that over the 
1928-30 triennium China’s visible foreign trade deficit amounted 
to about $550 million in current prices, and in that period she 
benefited from $300 million worth of credits to cover her current 
deficit in goods and services.? These figures if translated into 
dollars of today’s purchasing power would be approximately 
doubled. 

Such was the position at the time of China’s economic stagna- 
tion. We may thus obtain an inkling of the insufficiency of Soviet 
financial assistance if we compare the figures quoted with the $430 
million of credits which the Soviet Union is reported to have 
placed at the disposal of her ally’s expanding economy. The loans, 
which are payable over a number of years, would be even smaller 
if the rouble amounts were converted into dollars not at the official 
rate but at one closer to the actual purchasing power relationship 
of the two currencies, and if compensation accorded to Russia for 
her share in joint companies were deducted. It is, in fact, some- 
what surprising that the amount of Soviet financial aid to China 
has been disclosed at all for the whole world to see its meagreness.* 
May this not in itself be a pointer to China’s standing? It would 
seem, indeed, that the Soviet Union’s obvious inability to provide 
either goods or financial aid on the scale required by China in- 
evitably implies—given the respective power relationships—that 


’ Chinese per capita national income was estimated to be $27 in 1949. Cf. 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, National and Per Capita Incomes, 
Seventy Countries—1949, New York, 1950, p. 14. 

* Cf. League of Nations, Balance of Payments—1937, Geneva, 1938, p. 12. 
According to that source, over the three years 1928-30 the deficit in the visible 
foreign trade amounted to about $550 million and that on interest and dividends 
account to about another $330 million: against that, other services, consisting 
presumably in the main of overseas Chinese remittances, amounted to about 
$570 million. 

* Admittedly, any conversion rate for the intra-bloc trade and settlements is 
bound to be of questionable validity, since so little is known of the relevant 
price structures. 
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it is her European satellites who are called upon to shoulder a sub- 
stantial part of the burden. 

Naturally, the two most industrially advanced countries among 
the satellites—Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia—must play 
the greatest part in supplying Chinese imports of engineering 
products. Cranes, excavators, trucks, power generating equipment, 
diesel engines, telecommunication equipment, machine tools, 
and ball bearings are on the list of goods delivered to China by 
these two countries, whose engineering exports to countries within 
the Soviet bloc have been estimated at the impressive figure of 
about $1,000 million a year. A recent analysis by the Economic 
Commission for Europe of developments in the foreign trade of 
the Communist countries suggests that perhaps the most impres- 
sive of all in recent years has been ‘the growth of trade between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European countries, on the one 
hand, and mainland China and other Asian members of the 
group, on the other,’ and that China has become a major market 
for East German engineering exports. An earlier report suggested 
that exports to China—together with those of the Soviet Union 
and with military needs—absorb the bulk of the substantial surplus 
of engineering output of European countries belonging to the 
Soviet bloc.? 

Chinese exports and imports respectively made up about 10 
per cent of Hungary’s total foreign trade in 1954.° It is worth 
noting that Hungary’s deliveries to China, though comparatively 
modest in size, have. changed their character in step with the 


' E.C.E.: Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, pp. 114 and 118. According to 
this source China has become the Soviet Union’s leading trade partner. 

It is, incidentally, difficult to understand how Russia herself can possibly be a 
major supplier of equipment to China seeing that her total deliveries to all 
countries of her bloc are said to amount to about 800 million roubles a year, or 
about $200 million at the official rate of exchange. (The latter figure was taken 
by the E.C.E. from Mr A. I. Mikoyan’s statement and an article in the Vmesh- 
maya Torgovlia, No. 11, 1954; however this figure was contested by the Soviet 
delegate to the E.C.E., who maintained that the actual Soviet exports of 
machinery and equipment to other countries of the Eastern world was three 
times the figure given in the Commission’s survey. Cf. op. cit., p. 118, and The 
Times, 24 March 1955.) 

The estimates may appear consistent only on the most plausible assumption 
that actually the Communist countries form one ‘trading bloc’ and that much 
of the equipment which China receives on the Soviet Union’s account is in fact 
delivered by other members of the bloc. This of course raises the question as to 
how the Soviet Union repays her European satellites for deliveries on her 
account to China. 

* E.C.E., Economic Survey of Europe since the War, p. 202. 

‘ Jozsef Bognar, in State Budget of the Hungarian People’s Republic for 
1954, Budapest, 1954, p. 44. 
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change in her economic structure over the last few years. In 1951 
she delivered primarily textiles and consumer goods. In the past 
four years the list has changed to include the type of equipment in 
which she specializes today, such as some kinds of machine tools, 
diesel motor trains, lorries and motor cycles, and small size power 
plants. ! 

While the bulk total of Sino-Hungarian trade exchanges has 
grown at a relatively slow pace (last year it was only between a 
quarter and a fifth greater than in 1951)? the opposite is true of 
Sino-Polish trade relations. In fact the latter provides a good case 
in point, and it is also the one best substantiated by accessible 
statistics. 

In the first four years since Poland started her trade with 
Communist China the Sino-Polish turnover rose sevenfold.* 
China has come to occupy one of the leading places in Polish 
foreign trade, taking precedence over France, Italy, and Austria, 
three countries which traditionally ranked high among her 
customers. By now mining and farm machinery and machine 
tools account for half of Poland’s trade with China, and in 1953 
these commodities plus products of the iron and steel industry 
and non-ferrous metals (presumably zinc and lead) already ac- 
counted for roughly three-quarters of total Polish deliveries. An 
interesting feature of this trade with China is that within its frame- 
work Poland for the first time in her economic history embarked 
on exporting complete plant: two complete sugar refineries have 
recently been delivered by Silesian factories and are now being 
installed in North-Eastern China. 

Sut the most important part of the economic relationship be- 
tween these two countries is the task allotted to Poland of provid- 
ing the maritime transport link between China and the European 
members of the Soviet bloc—for the overland route is clearly over- 
burdened and its cost prohibitive. A mixed Polish-Chinese com- 
pany was created and agreement was reached for an adequate 
tonnage to be put at its disposal at par by the two partners; but 
according to trustworthy reports China proved unable to secure 
her share for the venture. As a result Poland had to divert a large 
tonnage from other routes to the Chinese services, and to under- 
take a hasty and expensive programme of purchase as well as of 


' Szabad Nep, 14 January 1955. 
2 Ibidem. 
* Trybuna Ludu, 20 April 1953. 
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re-conversion and adaptation of vessels for the specific needs and 
conditions of the Far Eastern services. A few figures may give an 
idea of the use made of the Polish fleet in these services and of 
the development in the European satellites’ trade with China 
since 1950. 


POLISH-CHINESE MARITIME LINES 


Share in tonnage carried Share in ton/mileage 
by Polish Merchant Navy performance 


(as per cent of total) 
1950 2 13 
195! 12 43 
1952 13°5 48° 5 
1953 26 75°S 

Thus in 1953 services to Chinese trade accounted for three- 
quarters of the total performance of the Polish fleet. In addition 
Poland has to build in her shipyards freighters for China, to train 
her crews, and to help to expand her harbours. 

Even the less economically developed countries of Eastern 
Europe are expected to lend a hand. Bulgaria supplies the Chinese 
with artificial fertilizers and chemicals and even with some 
machinery, despite her own shortage of all these goods. It is 
known that Rumania delivers to China not only petroleum pro- 
ducts, chemicals, and cotton piece-goods, but also drilling equip- 
ment for oil fields in which her industry has specialized in the 
last few years. 

There is a constant and growing flow of technical missions from 
China to Soviet-controlled European countries. A permanent 
Chinese purchasing mission covering the satellite area is establish- 
ed in East Berlin and has been very active since 1952, and itinerant 
Chinese missions regularly visit the main Central European in- 
dustrial centres to arrange for some of their production capacities 
to be adapted to assist China’s economic plans. These activities 
are in addition to more long-term arrangements such as those in- 
itiated at the important Polish-Chinese conference held in 1952: it 
was at that conference that the programme for deliveries of com- 
plete plants was drawn up, envisaging, in addition to the sugar 
refineries already mentioned, the delivery in later years of the cur- 
rent decade of large wood-working factories, paper mills, distil- 
leries, and fertilizer and coal grading plants.? 

In fact the flow of missions is a two-way one. Central European 


1M. Krynicki, in Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 22, 1954, p. 850. 
? Polish Foreign Trade, No. 18, 1953. 
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experts have been reported to be working on many major Chinese 
projects. Never before in their history have the countries of 
Central Europe had such close economic (and for that matter also 
cultural) relations with the Far East. ‘The Governments try to 
‘sell’ the Chinese venture to their public opinion as a proof of their 
countries’ growing economic strength and of the new opportuni- 
ties for trade expansion within the framework of the Communist 
orbit. At the same time no occasion is missed to stress China’s 
great importance as a source of supply of almost every deficient 
raw material, especially non-ferrous metals and even oil—a story 
not necessarily untrue provided it is regarded as a distant vision. 
In the meantime every arriving shipment of Chinese goods is 
accorded publicity, though the quantities are a strongly guarded 
secret. Nevertheless officers who have defected from the Polish 
Merchant Navy emphatically contradict the reports of large 
shipments and tell of Polish ships carrying ballast in their holds 
for lack of freight on homeward voyages. 

China shares today the experience of all rapidly industrialized 
countries in suffering a marked reduction of export surpluses of 
traditional raw materials. ‘This is inevitable both because produc- 
tive resources are being spread more widely and diverted to other 
sectors of the economy, and because expanding industries absorb 
more of the indigenous materials and the growing towns consume 
relatively more agricultural produce. China will have to go care- 
fully with some of her more valuable commodities, since these 
are needed to pay for whatever she can buy in the free world; her 
trade with the West, once a carrier of large commercial credits, 
is in these days on a cash basis only. In any case it is safe to assume 
that, at least within limits, it is the Soviet Union that takes 
priority over her European dependencies in the share-out of the 
valuable Chinese export availabilities. It may be considered symp- 
tomatic that of the 300 thousand tons of soya beans and 120 
thousand tons of ground nuts which the Chinese were to deliver 
to East Germany by the end of 1953 only slightly over a third 
was actually shipped until the middle of last year’\—a fact, inci- 
dentally, which has severely upset East German production of 
margarine and its supply to that country’s population. 

In the case of some other commodities the East European 
countries provide outlets too small to absorb the Chinese surpluses: 
too small relatively, that is to say, since the Governments of the 


' Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 28 July 1954. 
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centrally planned Eastern European economies cannot afford to 
allow their populations to consume too much of them. As a matter 
of fact Chinese goods are relatively inexpensive in those markets: 
but even so, underwear of pure Chinese silk, for example, reported 
to be widely displayed in the peasant co-operative shops of Eastern 
Europe, can hardly meet with large demands. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that Eastern and Central European countries throw 
some of the Chinese goods they receive on to the world markets 
at depressed prices. While generally speaking Chinese export 
surpluses could be fairly well absorbed by the world markets, it 
is a fact that at least some of China’s traditional export commodi- 
ties have to face rivals and substitutes: obvious examples are silk 
and bristles, now displaced by nylon in many of their traditional 
uses. 

While once again no exact figures are available, it seems safe to 
assume that, in the circumstances outlined above, some of the 
Central European satellite countries must have built up consider- 
able balances in their Chinese trade. Such frozen balances are of 
course tantamount to assistance towards the financing of China’s 
industrial development. It has been estimated by a Far Eastern 
authority that by last year China’s debt to Poland, presumably 
including payment for her shipping and other services, accuma- 
lated to the tune of a thousand million dollars.' ‘This estimate seems 
to be on the large side as compared with the «vailable data on the 
Polish balance of payments, but it may nevertheless serve as an 
approximate indicator of the magnitudes involved in compulsory 
subsidies exacted from the Soviet Union’s European dependencies 
for the benefit of China. 

Another common experience of countries endeavouring to apply 
the autarkic method of industrialization is the discovery that their 
capital needs grow disproportionately as the higher stages of the 
process are reached. So far the growth of China’s industrial output 
has been due to a large extent to rehabilitation and expansion of 
the industrial core in Manchuria. It is safe to foresee that her 
needs in equipment on the one hand and her shortage of means 
of payment on the other will rapidly increase as the programme 
of the new gigantic projects unfold. The steep rise of requirements 
may be inferred from the fact that, for example, between 1954 and 
1955 investment outlays were reported to have increased by 40 
per cent. 


' Far Eastern Economic Review, 26 August 1954, 
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The observer may be strongly tempted to speculate on the 
effects of the rise of a parallel centre of power within the Com- 
munist world. There has no doubt been a systematic build-up 
throughout the Soviet-controlled area in Europe of China’s 
prestige and of the authority of her leaders. The question may be 
asked whether an intra-national system built essentially on unity 
of both power and dogma can in the long run be compatible with 
the existence of two leading centres. It is arguable that such a 
system carries within itself the seed of inexorable rivalry between 
the two centres (one of which, moreover, is imbued with the new 
spirit of national consciousness) and that this is bound to generate 
pressures and tensions in the Communist world. It may also be 
argued that such tensions and pressures may provide the satellites 
with some margin of manoeuvre and opportunities. 

Whether or not such a line of argument proves correct in the 
long run, it seems certain that in the short run the immediate 
effect of the emergence of Russia’s partner within the Communist 
world is that Russia is now striving to buy that partner’s favours 
at the expense of weaker European countries. And this means that 
in addition to the heavy bill for their own industrialization the 
Eastern European countries now have to help to foot that of 
China’s economic expansion. 


A. Z. 


The Political Scene in Finland 


ALTHOUGH President Paasikivi is not due to retire until March 
1956, the presidential election has already cast its shadow on the 
Finnish political scene. Only two of the six parties in the country— 
the Agrarian Party and the small People’s Party—have as yet 
nominated their candidates, but the campaign may already be 
said to have begun. It is essential to bear this fact in mind when 
considering current party controversies, both in the economic and 
the political fields ; for in a small country like Finland, with a multi- 
party system, personalities are almost as important as principles. 
The present Government represents a coalition of Agrarians and 
Social Democrats, with the Agrarian leader, Dr Kekkonen, as 
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Prime Minister. However uneasy this coalition may be—for its 
constituent parties stand for radically different principles and con- 
flicting interests—it is unlikely to break down this year for two 
reasons. First, because both parties recognize that their collabora- 
tion is a necessary condition of stable government in Finland, 
where the Communist League—although holding more than a 
fifth of the 200 seats in parliament—has been effectively neutral- 
ized and excluded from all Governments since 1948. Secondly, 
because of the imminence of the Presidential election in which 
both parties have so great a stake. 

Finland’s position is unique in the world today. She is dependent 
on Russia for a considerable part of her foreign trade; she has 
maintained her independence but must walk a dangerous political 
tightrope between East and West; and, in her internal politics, 
she is tied to a coalition of centre parties which really represent 
group interests rather than ideologies. As a result, economics, 
foreign policy, and internal politics are inextricably interwoven. 
But in order to explain the present situation it is convenient to 
consider the problems of the past year under these separate head- 
ings, though the division must necessarily be an artificial one. 


INTERNAL POLITICS 

Since the Communist coalition broke down in the summer of 
1948 a coalition of Agrarians and Social Democrats has been what 
may be termed the ‘normal’ form of government, though there 
have been three brief periods of minority, one-party government. 
To understand the situation today we must go back to the summer 
of 1953, when the coalition was broken after a dispute over econo- 
mic policy and Dr Kekkonen formed a minority Agrarian Cabinet. 
There is some truth in his opponents’ claim that this Government 
was kept in power only by the support of the Communists in the 
Diet, and this increased the animosity of the Social Democrats. 
There was general agreement in Finland about the basic causes of 
the economic crisis which so disrupted government that year, 
but the two major parties were not able to agree on the steps 
necessary to resolve it. ‘These main causes were excessive produc- 
tion costs in industry, which made it difficult for Finland to com- 
pete effectively in the world markets, and an unnaturally low ex- 
change rate for the Finnish mark. The Agrarians pressed for 
Government economies, including cuts in the social services, and 
an end to the series of wage increases which, with wages pegged to 
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the cost of living, were raising costs still further. The Social 
Democrats, who have always to compete with a strong Communist 
Party for the favours of the industrial working class, rejected this 
solution and insisted that production costs were too high because 
of the excessive level of profits demanded by industrialists. 

The failure of the two major parties to agree on a national 
economic policy resulted in three changes of government in less 
than six months; for Dr Kekkonen’s minority Government finally 
fell in November 1953. Immediately after his resignation Dr 
Kekkonen also announced, through an article in the Agrarian 
Party newspaper Maakansa, that he had for some time been con- 
ducting personal and secret negotiations with the Russian Minister 
in Helsinki, Mr Lebedev, and that Russia had offered important 
economic and territorial concessions to Finland. ‘These concessions 
would include a new loan to ease the economic position; the pay- 
ment for a proportion of Finnish exports to Russia in Western 
currency, of which Finland was very short; and, finally, the re- 
opening of the Saimaa Canal to Finnish traffic. ‘The manner in 
which Dr Kekkonen made public these offers and these private 
conversations aroused wide controversy, and rendered a solution 
of the Government question still more difficult. 

In these circumstances it was decided that the date of the Gener- 
al Election should be brought forward to March 1954, and in the 
meantime the President invited Mr Sakari ‘Tuomioja, Governor 
of the Bank of Finland, to form an interim ‘Government of ex- 
perts’. Parliament also passed a Bill extending the life of Parlia- 
ment from three to four years, to take effect after the elections. 

Mr Tuomioja’s Government was remarkably successful during 
its short life. In spite of warnings from the Finnish Communist 
Party that Russia would not consent to negotiate with a Govern- 
ment of such a Right-wing complexion—for this was the first 
‘all-bourgeois’ Government since the end of the war—Mr 
‘Tuomioja quickly succeeded in concluding a trade agreement with 
Russia on the same terms as those indicated by Dr Kekkonen (but 
excluding the Saimaa question for the time being), and steered the 
country through the difficult economic waters with remarkable 
skill. ‘This feat greatly enhanced his political prestige and made 
him a strong ‘outside’ candidate for the Presidential election in 
1956. 

The General Election of March 1954 produced little change in 
the balance of power between the parties in Parliament. ‘The Social 
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Democrats emerged with 54 seats, the Agrarians with 53, while the 
SKDL (Communist League) held 43 seats. ‘The Conservative 
Party dropped to 24 seats, but the relatively new Peoples’ Party 
made considerable gains and won 13 seats, the same number as the 
Swedish Party. 

Relations between the leaders of the two main parties, especially 
between Mr Vainé Leskinen, Secretary of the Social Democratic 
Party, and Dr Kekkonen, had by this time become severely 
strained, and it seemed impossible that a new coalition could be 
formed. Nevertheless each party recognized that it could not 
maintain a stable Government without the support of the other, 
and finally a compromise was reached by the appointment of Dr 
Ralf ‘Térngren, of the small Swedish Party, as Prime Minister. 
Dr ‘Térngren had previously served as Foreign Minister under Dr 
Kekkonen. The latter now took over the Foreign Ministry, with 
Mr Leskinen at the Ministry of the Interior, and the remaining 
offices were distributed between the Agrarians and the Social 
Democrats. This could only be a temporary solution, and until 
late in the summer of 1954 there seemed little chance of a real 
rapprochement between the parties, or of the formulation of an 
agreed economic policy. 

Matters came to a head in September, while the Prime Minister 
was on holiday in Denmark, with a new crisis over food prices. 
The Agrarians demanded increased prices for farm products; 
the Social Democrats and the trade unions responded by demand- 
ing lower food prices, a general lowering of purchase taxes, and a 
reduction of interest rates, to bring down the cost of living index. 
Negotiations between the leaders of the two parties began on these 
lines, but by early October the talks had developed into a dis- 
cussion about the possibility of forming a new coalition Govern- 
ment consisting of seven Social Democrats and six Agrarians, 
under the premiership of Dr Kekkonen. Though the Prime 
Minister knew that talks were being conducted on the economic 
question, he was apparently not aware that they had developed 
into secret political negotiations. Considerable public indignation 
was expressed at the way in which these discussions had been 
conducted, and the Chairman of the Swedish Party parliamentary 
group went so far as to say: “his case of Ministers scheming 
against their own Government is extraordinary and unique in 
Finnish parliamentary history.’ 

The Prime Minister returned to Finland and tried to produce a 
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compromise solution of the economic dispute, but this was un- 
acceptable to either party, and on 15 October he resigned. Three 
days later, on 18 October, the Finnish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (SAK) threatened to call a general strike unless their de- 
mands were met. On the same day the Agrarians presented their 
proposals, which conceded nearly all of the points raised by SAK. 
These proposals were designed to produce a fall in the cost of 
living from 103 to 98 points, at a cost to the State of about 27 
milliard Fmks, as well as reductions in the rate of interest, in the 
prices of dairy products, and in the purchase tax on textiles and 
certain foods. At the same time agricultural subsidies were to be in- 
creased, and a new Office of Economic Planning was to be estab- 
lished. ‘These proposals proved acceptable, and the new coalition 
Government—Dr Kekkonen’s fifth since the war—was formed and 
still continues in office, in spite of a thirty-hour crisis on 17 Decem- 
ber. 

Relations between the two coalition parties, though uneasy, 
somewhat improved during the past year. But last March a new 
crisis developed when seven unions, representing about 18,000 
Government employees, went on strike, paralysing the railways 
and the postal services. ‘The causes of this strike were complex, 
and wage negotiations have been in progress for many months, 
but it is admitted that the wages of Government employees 
are low in comparison with those of industrial workers. ‘The 
strike, which lasted for eleven days, was finally settled; but 
it served to demonstrate the fact that relations between the Social 
Democrats and the trade union organization have also become 
strained in recent months. Moreover the strike, for which the 
Agrarians disclaimed responsibility, threatened to split the 
Government, though in the event both parties agreed to accept 
the proposals of the arbitrator, Mr Vuori. In the meantime the 
agricultural producers threatened to strike on 4 April unless the 
prices of farm products were raised. A compromise solution has 
also been worked out in this case, and the strike averted, but many 
problems still face the Government. 

It is generally recognized that the present coalition is the only 
basis of stable government in Finland, however difficult it may be 
to maintain. In the meantime, the coalition is unlikely to be broken 
until after the forthcoming Presidential election. Dr Kekkonen is 
the official candidate of the Agrarian Party, but the Social Demo- 
crats have not yet chosen their candidate. The battle has already 
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begun, and it is certain to be a hard-fought campaign, whose result 
will greatly influence the future alignment of parties. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Finland’s foreign policy has remained consistent since the end 
of the war, and especially since the 1948 Treaty of Friendship and 
Mutual Assistance with Russia. This policy, which is generally 
known as the ‘Paasikivi Line’ since its principles were first clearly 
expressed by President Paasikivi, is based on the maintenance of 
friendly relations with both East and West, and a refusal to enter 
into any international ‘blocs’ or alliances on either side. 

The past year, however, has been marked by an increasing 
though subtle pressure from Russia designed to persuade Finland 
to associate herself more closely with the East and, in particular, 
with Mr Molotov’s European Security plan. This new phase in 
Russia’s policy towards Finland really began in the summer of 
1954, when Dr Kekkonen, who was then Foreign Minister, went 
to Moscow to sign the five-year trade agreement on which trade 
between the two countries is based. The agreement itself was 
signed on 17 July, but the joint communiqué issued by the two 
countries made it clear that Dr Kekkonen’s visit had also been 
made the occasion for political talks, and that the Finnish delega- 
tion was faced with a demand for a political statement of goodwill 
to be attached to the trade communiqué. In the event, the state- 
ment did little more than express the friendship existing between 
the two countries, but its wording is of interest: “Ihe Finnish 
Government and the Soviet Government, acting in the spirit of 
the Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation, and Mutual Assistance 
of 1948, wish to make their contribution towards guaranteeing 
peace and the security of nations, and express their endeavour in 
all ways to further the maintenance of international peace and 
security, in accordance with the principles of the United Nations.’ 
At the same time it was announced that both countries would raise 
the status of their Legations to that of Embassies, and would 
exchange Ambassadors. 

Then in November 1954 Mr Mikoyan, the Soviet Minister of 
Trade and Deputy Prime Minister, arrived on a visit to Finland. 
It was stressed in both countries that Mr Mikoyan was exclusively 
concerned with trade matters, and that no political implications 
were attached to the visit. He stayed in Finland from 26 November 
to 1 December, visiting various industrial centres and shipyards 

c 
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which were building ships for export to Russia, and attended the 
launching of a new large ice-breaker designed for Russia. On the 
conclusion of his visit, however, on 2 December, a joint com- 
muniqué was issued which showed that political talks had in fact 
been held, for it was stated that: ‘Ideas were exchanged about the 
continuous development of Finno-Soviet relations. It was noted 
that these relations had developed favourably during recent years 
on the basis of the 1948 Agreement. . . . It was agreed that the 
continuous development and strengthening of finno-Soviet 
relations in the spirit of the above-mentioned agreement were in 
accordance with the interests of both countries.’ At the same time 
it was announced that Russia had granted Finland a gold loan to 
the value of 40 million roubles. 

In the meantime, on 16 November, Finland was invited by 
Russia to attend the European Security Conference planned to 
take place either in Moscow or Paris. ‘lo demonstrate that she 
was not acting under pressure from any other country or group of 
countries, Finland was the first State to reply to this invitation, 
on 18 November. In its reply the Finnish Government stated that, 
while it regarded the invitation favourably, Finland could only 


attend if all the other invited Powers also attended. On 17 Decem- 


ber a Soviet Note was delivered to Finland expressing the Soviet 
Government’s regret that ‘the Finnish Government did not con- 
sider it possible to take part in an all-European Conference on 
European collective security’, and went on to say: “The Soviet 
Government assumes that Finland’s Government will make its 
contribution to the task of creating a European collective security 
system.’ 

The receptions held by the Finnish Legations in Moscow and 
Peking on Independence Day, 6 December, were also made the 
occasion for political talks and statements which had clearly not 
been expected by the Finnish Government. 

‘This new and more subtle pressure may be expected to continue 
in the future, but so far Finland has succeeded in maintaining her 
neutral position and has avoided committing herself further to the 
East. Whether the invitation to the Chairman of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, Mr Emil Skog, to visit Moscow will produce any 
further Russian demands remains to be seen, but it is unlikely that 
these would, in present circumstances, go further than those 
already mentioned. 

N. F. B. 





The Industrial Colour Bar in the 
Northern Rhodesia Copperbelt 


STRICTLY speaking the title of this article should be “The In- 
dustrial Colour Bar in the Northern Rhodesian Coppermining 
Industry’. Long usage, however, has resulted in the word ‘Copper- 
belt’ being employed not only to refer to the geographical area of 
Northern Rhodesia (bordering on the Belgian Congo) in which 
the copper mines are located, but also as a sort of generic term for 
the industry itself. 

Altogether some 6,000 Europeans and 37,000 Africans are em- 
ployed in copper mining in Northern Rhodesia. Of the four large 
mines which account at present for the whole of the territory’s 
copper production, two (Mufulira and Roan Antelope) are con- 
trolled by the Rhodesian Selection Trust, whilst the other two 
(Rhokana and N’changa) fall within the Group associated with the 
Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa. It is to be noted that 
Rhodesian Selection Trust is American-controlled, whilst the 
Anglo-American Corporation, despite its name, is a South African 
Company with little U.S. capital involved. For the purpose of 
negotiating wages and conditions with both European and African 
employees, the companies are associated in an employers’ organiza- 
tion known as the Northern Rhodesia Chamber of Mines. 

‘The European employees (other than supervisory and adminis- 
trative staff) belong to a trade union founded in 1936 known as the 
Northern Rhodesia Mineworkers’ Union, which is an exclusively 
European body, whilst African labour is represented by the North- 
ern Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ ‘Trade Union, founded in 
1949. In addition there is a European Staff Association, represent- 
ing European supervisory and administrative staff, and an African 
Salaried Staff Association representing African non-industrial 
personnel, such as clerks, typists, and dispensers. 

In the early days of the industry it was found necessary because 
of the backwardness of the local peoples to bring in Europeans for 
all except unskilled jobs. This has resulted in a situation where 
Europeans are doing certain jobs which could be undertaken today 
by Africans with proper supervision. African advancement in the 
industrial field, however, is at present entirely prohibited as the 
result of Clause 42 of an agreement on wages and conditions for 
Europeans, negotiated in 1946 by the Chamber of Mines and the 
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European Union. This provides that: “The Company agrees that 
work of the class or grade that is being performed, or job that is 
being filled, by an employee at the time of signing this agreement 
shall not be given to persons to whom the terms and conditions of 
this agreement do not apply.’ As it was specifically declared else- 
where in the agreement that ‘employee’ meant European employee, 
and that the agreement only applied to members of the European 
Union, the effect was to bar the employment of Africans in any 
category of job where Europeans were employed at the date of the 
signing of the agreement. Africans who were already doing such 
jobs as a result of war-time dilution were, however, safeguarded. 

The Companies accepted this clause with great reluctance, and 
only because the then Government in the U.K., which was bulk- 
buying Rhodesian copper, indicated that a strike which would 
interrupt supplies was unacceptable; and ever since 1947 they 
have been concerned to get the agreement of the European Union 
to the Clause being dropped. The Union, for its part, categorically 
refused to consider this step unless the Companies would under- 
take to give European rates of pay to any African they promoted 
into the field covered by the clause, and made it clear that any 
unilateral attempt to modify or abolish the clause would be met 
by a general strike. 

In consequence, for six years following 1947 there was a situa- 
tion of virtual deadlock. Despite repeated discussions between the 
Companies and the European Union, and the appointment of a 
Government Commission in 1947 under the chairmanship of 
Mr Andrew Dalgleish, no progress was made as the Union per- 
sisted in its refusal to agree to any modification of the ‘Colour 
Bar’ clause unless the Companies would agree to ‘equal pay for 
equal work’, whilst until the British Government terminated its 
bulk-buying of copper in April 1953 the Companies were not free 
agents to take any action which might risk a strike. As soon as bulk- 
buying was at an end, however, the Companies took up the ques- 
tion of African advancement in earnest with the European Union, 
and negotiations started in May 1953. Towards the end of 1953 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, one of the two Groups concerned, 
showed considerable signs of restiveness at the continued failure 
of the negotiations to make real progress, and speculation began 
to develop as to whether it (R.S.T.) might not give the six months’ 
notice required to terminate so far as it was concerned the exist- 
ing agreement between the Companies and the Union, and on 
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its termination might not offer Africans what jobs it thought fit. 

The present article will discuss the background to this situation 
and the current state of negotiations on African advancement. (It 
is to be noted that despite the recent creation of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, mining and labour relations remain the 
responsibility of the Territorial Governments. Any Government 
action which is called for is, therefore, the concern of the Gavern- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia which is still responsible to the Colonial 
Secretary in London.) 


THE BACKGROUND TO RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


In the early days of the industry it was found necessary to offer 
high wages to attract Europeans to live and work in a largely 
undeveloped country, and this tradition has since continued. ‘The 
result is that the minimum European wage today is {100 per 
month, plus accommodation (consisting of a house and garden 
costing some £3,500) for which a rent between {3 and {4 a month 
is charged. Minimum African pay, on the other hand, is {5 per 
month plus free housing and food, worth at least {2 10s. per month. 
The top rate is at present about {24 per month plus housing of a 
European type if desired. Africans in the higher grades are ex- 
pected to buy their own food and to pay rent of 10s. per month 
upwards depending on the standard of accommodation they 
desire. The figures for both Europeans and Africans cover basic 
wages, cost of living supplement, and copper bonus, but exclude 
overtime earnings. 

The Companies contend that it is undisputed by all parties 
that the African in the copper mining industry is capable of in- 
dustrial advancement, and claim that he has not yet been per- 
mitted to advance to the full degree of his capabilities because of 
the European Union’s insistence on the principle of equal pay. 
They argue that the cost of employing him, if equal pay were con- 
ceded, would be prohibitive in comparison with the cost of em- 
ploying a European, since (i) he is less adaptable and cannot easily 
be switched from one job to another; (ii) his basic mechanical 
knowledge is far less than that of a European, with the result that 
the wear and tear on machinery operated by an African is much 
greater; (iii) he is far less capable of coping with emergencies; 
(iv) he has a less responsible attitude to his work; (v) he regards the 
rural village as his real home and refuses in general to become a 
permanent urban dweller; he is therefore prone to absent himself 
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for months at a time and if he does return has to be trained afresh; 
(vi) for these reasons greater, and consequently more expensive, 
supervision must be provided for the African, and even when this 
is done his productivity is lower than that of a European doing the 
same job. 

The Companies point out that these shortcomings of African 
labour are not disputed by the European Union, and they there- 
fore argue that the equal pay formula is being insisted on by the 
Union merely as a means of preventing African advancement. 
Moreover they stress that common humanity demands that the 
present artificial barriers against the employment of Africans in 
any job they are capable of doing should be ended. The critical 
question behind the scenes, however, has always been whether, in 
default of agreement by the European Union to some degree of 
African advancement, the Companies should take unilateral action 
to bring this advancement about. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust holds that in the present state of 
political development in Central Africa it is imperative not to 
allow the problem to continue to drift. First, it feels that public 
opinion in the United Kingdom will be most reluctant to agree 
to any further progress towards full self-governing status for the 
Federation whilst it is still possible to point to blatant discrimina- 
tion against Africans in Northern Rhodesia’s principal industry. 
Secondly, it argues that the existence of such discrimination is a 
grave deterrent to the growth of any belief in multi-racial demo- 
cracy amongst the African population of the Federation. ‘Thirdly, 
it believes that if nothing is done there is the certainty of a major 
explosion in a few years’ time on the part of the African mine- 
workers, whatever their present attitude may be. 

The Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, on the other 
hand, is opposed to pushing matters to extremes. In its view a 
European strike, which would inevitably involve laying off the vast 
majority of African workers, might well lead to violence and blood- 
shed, and if this happened race relations in the Federation would 
receive a most serious setback. Moreover the effects of such a 
development on U.K. opinion would be highly unfortunate. But 
the Company’s fundamental argument is that effective African 
advancement is dependent on the European employee being willing 
to train and subsequently supervise those Africans who are to do 
jobs of greater responsibility, and if, in these circumstances, 
advancement is forced willy-nilly down the European’s throat, it is 
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likely that he will sabotage it in practice. Furthermore, Rhodesian 
copper mining is only one of a vast number of interests owned by 
the Anglo-American Corporation in South and Central Africa, 
and however much it would like to do so the Group cannot afford 
to consider the position in Northern Rhodesia in isolation. 

The European Union for its part asserts that it fully accepts the 
principle of African advancement in industry. In support of this 
contention it points to a joint declaration it made with the African 
Union in 1950 that ‘African advancement in industry is a matter 
that it is agreed must take place. Where such advancement is to 
positions covered by agreement between the Northern Rhodesia 
Mineworkers’ Union and the Mining Companies, then the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘equal pay and all conditions for equal work’’ shall 
prevail’. It argues, however, that the only way to prevent a lower- 
ing of the standard of living of the European in the industry is to 
insist on the well-established trade union principle that everyone 
employed in a particular category of work shall receive the same 
minimum pay. 

Inevitably, as the African advances, he will compete first with 
the unskilled European. Such unskilled European labour as there 
is in Northern Rhodesia is employed in the Copperbelt in the 
type of job to which the Companies now desire to advance 
Africans. Despite the Companies’ undertaking to find alternative 
employment in the industry, at the same or better pay, for any 
European displaced by African advancement, there remains the 
fear on the part of the least skilled European that he, or at any rate 
his children, will eventually be forced out of employment in the 
industry, and that as wages obtainable elsewhere are lower his 
standard of life will be reduced. Unskilled Europeans, however, 
form a very small proportion of the total European labour force, 
and the particular point just discussed is not in itself sufficient to 
account for the Union’s attitude. Indeed, as the Forster Report! 
puts it: 

We appreciate that the present attitude of the European Union, which 
is unacceptable to the Companies and is barring the African’s advance- 
ment, and which, we think, will, if persisted in, bar the African’s ad- 
vancement for ever, is based on the fear that European living standards 
will be depressed and that they may even find themselves without em- 
ployment. We feel that they are, in all the circumstances, unnecessarily 
‘ Northern Khodesia: Report of the Board of Inquiry appointed to inquire into 


the Advancement of Africans in the Copper Mining Industry in Northern Rhodesia 
(Lusaka, 1954.) 
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apprehensive. For the past history of African development, . . . the 
immensity of the task of creating an efficient and comprehensive 
educational system, and the apparently favourable prospects of in- 
dustrial expansion, all suggest that Africans will be unable, within the 
foreseeable future, to climb so fast and so far as to endanger European 
employment in the Territory. 


In fact, the Union’s attitude reflects an anxiety about the future 
which is shared to a smaller extent by all the Territory’s 50,000 
white population when they see around them 2 million Africans. 
This springs from a vision of the European community in North- 
ern Rhodesia being engulfed in a sweeping torrent of black 
nationalism touched off by an unwise policy of African advance- 
ment, and which it is felt might not be seriously resisted by the 
Government of the Territory, responsible as it is, in the last resort, 
to Whitehall. 

The attitude of the African Union is confused. It is one of the 
paradoxes of the situation that it is not primarily interested in 
African advancement in the sense in which the phrase has been 
used hitherto, i.e., of Africans being allowed to advance to positions 
currently held by members of the European Union. Assuming 
that the proposals put forward by the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
were accepted in their entirety by the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion and the European Union, not more than 800 Africans out of 
a total Union membership of about 25,000 would be affected over 
the next seven or eight years (Anglo-American indeed would prob- 
ably accept a very much smaller figure if it could thereby obtain 
the European Union’s co-operation). In these circumstances the 
vast majority of the African Union’s members have no great 
personal interest in advancement, and to them the more urgent 
problem is one of securing an advance in African pay generally. 
Indeed, falling membership caused the Union leaders to make a 
pay claim at the end of 1954 which bore little relation to reality, 
and when it was rejected they brought their members out on strike. 

No barriers, either in practice or in theory, are operated by the 
European Staff Association to prevent the advancement of the 
African to the limit of his capabilities. Jobs which a few years ago 
were done by Europeans because there were no Africans capable 
of undertaking them, such as, for example, the less skilled clerical 
jobs, are now done by Africans at rates of pay related to the general 
African wage structure. As might be expected in these circum- 
stances, the African Staff Association has no reason to support 
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the equal pay claim, and the Association in fact condemned it to 
the Forster Commission on the ground that it had been put for- 
ward in order to hinder African advancement. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 1954 


At the beginning of 1954 it was agreed, at the suggestion of the 
European Union, to place the discussions on a quadripartite basis, 
those represented being the Companies, the European Union, 
the African Union, and the European Staff Association. 

The proposals put forward by the Companies during these 
negotiations fell under five main heads: 


(i) A guarantee that any European employee displaced as a result 


of African advancement would be employed elsewhere in the 
industry on terms as good as, or better than, those he had 
enjoyed previously. 

The Africanization of all ‘ragged-edge’ jobs still being done 
by Europeans, involving about eighty jobs in all which would 
be paid at around top existing African rates (‘ragged-edge’ is 
the name applied to certain types of job which when the 1946 
freeze took place were being done in some mines by Africans 
and in others by Europeans). 


(iii) Fragmentation of certain existing European jobs to enable 


(v) 


the simpler duties to be given to Africans (e.g. if a European 
were in charge of a gang of twelve Africans at the ore face 
and was also responsible for shot firing for that gang, it might 
be possible to place an African in charge of each gang, making 
one European responsible for the general supervision of three 
gangs and for the shot firing for all three); Africans promoted 
to these jobs would receive somewhat higher pay than existing 
African scales. 

A guarantee that the total number of jobs to be Africanized 
should not exceed 5 per cent of the total European labour 
force spread over a period of five years, thus placing a ceiling 
of 300 on the number of Europeans who would be displaced 
without further negotiations. 


In order to make the scheme attractive to the African Union, 
the creation of a number of totally new jobs in the African 
field, where there would be no question of conflict arising 
with the European Union (e.g., posts for welfare supervisors). 


These proposals taken as a whole, the Companies asserted, 
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would cost them more than the existing arrangements—a fact 
which they claimed was an effective answer to any allegation that 
their real object was to get cheap labour. 

While these negotiations were still proceeding a separate series 
of direct discussions took place between the European and 
African Unions under the chairmanship of Sir Will Lawther, 
President of the National Union of Mineworkers. ‘The latter dis- 
cussions resulted in a joint public statement being made by both 
Unions on 25 March 1954. This declared: ‘(i) that the validity 
of the African Mineworkers’ aspirations to advancement in in- 
dustry is recognized, and that both Unions pledge themselves to 
strive unceasingly with all effort in order to realize that just 
demand; (11) that it is in the interests of the maintenance and im- 
provement of living standards of all mineworkers that the principle 
of equal pay for equal work and responsibility must apply within 
the mining industry of Northern Rhodesia.’ 

Despite this intervention, the main negotiations proceeded on 
the basis of a detailed examination of methods of implementing 
the Companies’ proposals, and some progress was made. But the 
full executive of the European Union had become increasingly 
anxious about the concessions being made in its name, and on its 
instructions the European Union’s representatives suddenly 
broke off negotiations on 24 July. A statement setting out the 
Union’s reasons for taking this step declared that the withdrawal 
of the European Union from the negotiations was ‘the direct 
result of the stated policy of the Northern Rhodesia Chamber of 
Mines to advance Africans to jobs now done by the Northern 
Rhodesia Mineworkers’ Union at a differential, inferior wage and 
to split up existing jobs’. 

Faced with this situation, the Northern Rhodesia Government 
announced on the same day its intention to appoint a Commission 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Forster, Q.C., President of 
the National Arbitration Tribunal and Chairman of the Industrial 
Court in the U.K., to go into the question of African advancement 
in the copper mining industry. Its terms of reference were: 

(1) ‘To ascertain whether there is anything to prevent African employ- 
ees from advancing in the copper mining industry in Northern 
Rhodesia to the full extent of their capabilities; 

(11) if there is, to investigate; and 

(ui). . . having regard to the interests of all persons employed in the 


industry, and to the well-being of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, to make recommendations. 
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The Commission reported at the end of September 1954. Its 
findings, to which some reference has been made earlier, were (in 
summarized form): (i) The African in the copper mining in- 
dustry was being prevented from advancing to the limit of his 
capabilities. (ii) The reason for this was the insistence of the 
European Union on ‘equal pay’ as a prerequisite to its agreeing to 
waive Clause 42 of the 1946 agreement between itself and the 
Companies. (iii) The insistence on ‘equal pay’ where advancement 
took place would in practice permanently debar the African from 
such advancement. To concede it generally in the industry as the 
African Union had suggested would have disastrous effects on the 
whole economy of the Federation. (iv) The Companies’ proposals 
were reasonable, and even if the principle of ‘equal pay’ were to be 
waived by the European Union, it would also be necessary to per- 
mit ‘fragmentation’ of existing jobs if a real opportunity of 
advancement were to be offered to Africans. ‘ 

‘The Forster Report had no visible effect on the standpoint of 
the European Union, and at the beginning of November the 
managements of the two mines controlled by the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust formally gave the European Union the six months’ 
notice required to terminate the 1946 agreement. R.S.'T’. decided 

December to suspend the operation of this notice for three 
months, in order to facilitate the holding by the Union of a ballot 
among its members as to whether or not the majority of them 
would insist on the maintenance of the ‘equal pay’ principle as a 
prerequisite of African advancement. ‘This ballot, taken at the end 
of January 1955, resulted in a substantial majority in favour of not 
insisting on the ‘equal pay’ principle, and in addition it showed a 
60:40 majority in favour of the principle of accepting some 
African advancement, together with the necessary arrangements 
to secure it, such as limited fragmentation. In view of this the 
R.S.'T. withdrew its notice so as to enable further negotiations to 
be conducted without suggestion of duress. 

But the problem is very far from solution. On the one hand the 
Union is likely to prove very difficult when it actually comes to dis- 
cussing which jobs should be fragmented. On the other hand, 
R.S.'T. has issued a statement reiterating the general principles of 
the proposals put forward at the beginning of 1954, with the pro- 
vision that it cannot now agree to any numerical limitation on the 
number of Africans to be advanced since this would be a per- 
petuation of the colour bar in another form; though it would be 
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prepared to agree with the European Union on a system of certifi- 
cates of competence for which an African would have to qualify 
before being promoted to a particular post. Furthermore, last 
January’s strike of African miners for higher pay has tended to make 
the climate of European opinion distinctly more intransigent on the 
question of African advancement, though somewhat surprisingly a 
further ballot, insisted on by the Executive of the European Union 
to ascertain whether its members were still willing to allow some 
African advancement, more or less repeated the general pattern of 
voting of the previous ballot—a fact which suggests that the 
Executive may be more active in opposing African advancement 
than the outlook of the majority of members of the Union would 
warrant. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT 

Whether directly or indirectly, the Governments of Northern 
Rhodesia, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the 
United Kingdom are all interested in the problem of African 
advancement in the Copperbelt. 

As has been pointed out earlier, the responsibility for mining 
and labour relations, in so far as they are Government problems at 
all, rests exclusively with the Government of Northern Rhodesia. 
This is a Government where there is a division of responsibility 
between the Governor, who is ultimately answerable to the 
Colonial Office in London and who must ensure that the policy of 
the local Government is acceptable to Whitehall, and Unofficial 
Members of the local Legislature. On the one hand, not only is 
there a majority of Unofficial Members in the Legislature, but 
(subject to the overriding authority of the Governor) responsibility 
for the administration of certain departments is entrusted to cer- 
tain Unofficial Members of the Legislature who have recently 
been given the title of ‘Ministers’; there is moreover a convention 
that where these ‘Ministers’ are unanimously agreed on any 
question of general Government policy the Governor, while not 
bound to follow their advice if he thinks the reasons for rejecting it 
sufficiently weighty, shall normally accept it. On the other hand, 
the numerical balance in the Legislature is deliberately arranged 
so that the elected Unofficial Members (who are chosen by an 
overwhelmingly European electorate and are in fact themselves 
all Europeans) can be outvoted if the Official Colonial Civil 
Servant Members, who must vote in accordance with any direc- 
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tions given by the Governor, and those Unofficial Members who 
represent African interests, vote together. Similarly, one of the 
Ministerial positions referred to above is held by an Unofficial 
representing African interests. Hence on any controversial ques- 
tion affecting race relations a purely European outlook would be 
most unlikely to command a majority in the Legislature and would 
be equally unlikely to command unanimity amongst the Un- 
official Members of the Government itself. 

There is no doubt that the Official side of the Northern Rho- 
desian Government, reflecting as it must on major issues of policy 
the attitude of Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
is strongly opposed to an industrial colour bar. If Government 
action could make a material contribution to the abolition of that 
colour bar, there is little doubt that steps would be taken to ensure 
that the Official view prevailed whether or not it commanded 
general support from the Unofficials. As the Forster Report made 
clear, however, action to be effective must come from inside the 
industry itself. Within the context of the sort of legislation that 
would be regarded as reasonable in peace-time under the British 
political system, there is nothing which at the moment could 
really affect the situation. Any impression that the Government 
was putting out ‘Whitehall propaganda’ might well tend to push 
moderate European opinion in the ‘Territory towards endorsing 
the European Union’s case rather than the reverse. On these 
grounds the Northern Rhodesia Government has been most re- 
strained in the views it has publicly expressed on the subject. 
Indeed, it has on occasion been criticized by the Mining Com- 
panies for not giving greater public support to their efforts to 
persuade the European Union to moderate its stand. 

The Federal Government, for its part, has three definite but 
indirect interests in the situation in the Copperbelt. First, taxation 
on the copper industry provides something like 30 per cent of the 
Government’s revenue. Secondly, all the Armed Forces in the 
Federation are under the Federal Government’s control. In the 
event of serious disturbances in the Copperbelt these might have 
to be used, thereby involving the Federal Government. Thirdly, 
the Europeans in Northern Rhodesia elect eight members to the 
Federal Parliament. At the Federal elections the Confederate 
Party, which is less progressive on racial matters than Sir Godfrey 
Huggins’ Federal Party, received something over 30 per cent of 
the total votes cast, and an indeterminate number of electors 
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voted for Sir Godfrey because of his record of achievement 
although their basic political inclinations would have suggested 
voting for the Confederate Party. ‘These electors might well return 
to the Confederate fold in the event of a major showdown being 
forced in the Copperbelt. On all these grounds there is a good deal 
to be said from the Federal Government’s viewpoint against the 
policy of forcing the pace which is being followed by the Rhodesian 
Selection ‘Trust. On the other hand, Sir Godfrey is very conscious 
that when further constitutional steps towards full self-governing 
status for the Federation are discussed public opinion in the U.K., 
before readily agreeing to such steps, will require to be satisfied 
that obvious cases of racial discrimination of the kind that at 
present obtain in the Copperbelt have been eliminated. More- 
over, he is by outlook and temperament opposed to this sort of 
discrimination. 

In view of this delicate situation the Federal Government has 
taken great care to make no official pronouncement on the Copper- 
belt question. Nevertheless it would probably not be very wide of 


the mark to say that the Government’s views combine the hope 


that the problem can be solved without large-scale industrial 
trouble or worse, with the desire to see the industrial colour bar in 
the Copperbelt totally abolished at the earliest possible date. 

The considerations outlined in connection with the policy of 
the Northern Rhodesia Government weigh equally with the 
Government of the United Kingdom. On a matter of this sort 
where the Secretary of State for the Colonies must be prepared 
to justify the Northern Rhodesia Government’s policy in the 
House of Commons, and where in consequence there is constant 
consultation between the Secretary of State and the Governor, 
it is unrealistic to think in terms of there being one policy which is 
pursued by the Northern Rhodesia Government and a second, 
different, policy urged by the Government of the United King- 
dom. The U.K. Government’s attitude to the equal pay issue 
was, however, made quite clear by the Colonial Secretary (Mr 
Lennox-Boyd) himself when he recently said in Parliament: 
‘It is of the first importance, for example, in Northern Rhodesia 
that phrases which have great application here in our highly 
developed life in Britain like “‘equal pay for equal work’’ should 
not be used in the context of Africa so as to provide a deterrent or 
even a complete bar to African advancement’.! 


1 Hansard, House of Commons, 3 December 1954, col. 499. 
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Restrictive practices are not things that can be got rid of by 
Government dictation, whether they exist in the U.K. or in 
Northern Rhodesia, and it is clear that any solution must come 
from action within the industry itself. Any measures which reduce 
existing barriers to the possibilities of a man’s advancing, irres- 
pective of colour, to the full extent of his ability, deserve a welcome ; 
but it is difficult not to agree with Mr Ronald Prain, Chairman of 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust, that an essential feature of any 
permanent solution must be the rejection of all arrangements im- 
posing a predetermined ceiling to the number of Africans who can 
secure advancement. 


P. W. 
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